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Broadened Concept of Student 


Teaching 


To discuss student teaching is to 
give consideration to the entire teacher 
education program. Formerly it was 
believed that student teaching was 
designed to “cap off” the student's 
training just before graduation by giv- 
ing the student an opportunity to face 
a group of pupils before going out to 
teach in a public school situation. Chief 
attention was given to lesson planning, 
organization of subject matter, ques- 
tioning, testing, maintaining discipline 
in the classroom, grading, and similar 
activities. In brief, the student teacher 
was to master all the techniques and 
tricks of presenting subject matter. 
Even so, little else was expected. All 
that has changed. 

If one observes any group working 
with student teaching problems at the 
present time, the phases of teacher edu- 
cation he will hear discussed are the 
mental hygiene of the student teacher, 
development of a teaching personality, 
acquaintance with and adjustment to 
community life, interest in pupils and 
the personal problems of children, dis- 
covery of the interests of pupils, prac- 
tice of democratic principles in the 
teaching situation, ways of securing 
the greatest growth in the student 
teacher, integration of work in the 
university classroom with that in the 
training school, student teacher partici- 
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pation in the training school extra- 
curricular program and in the guidance 
program, planning and perfecting of 
large units of work, keeping of records 
and flies, assisting in the administrative 
phases of the school, interpretation of 
the schools to the public, and a large 
number of similar problems and activi- 
ties of vital concern to the prospective 
teacher in a public school situation. 
The concept of student teaching has 
been greatly broadened and includes 
everything that can come under a 
teacher education program. 

This broad concept of student teach- 
ing has been well stated by Earl W. 
Armstrong. His statement follows: 


Just as all courses or experiences 
should contribute to the general aims 
of education, so should student teach- 
ing contribute to all the aims of teacher 
education. If the need is for creative, 
dynamic, critical-minded teachers who 
are socially sensitive, able to discrimi- 
nate between the relevant and the ir- 
relevant, and able to apply principles 
to specific situations, the student teach- 
ing program must make its proportion- 
ate contribution to a general program 
designed to those ends. All the other 
purposes are, therefore, subordinate to 
that of clarifying to the student the 
meaning and implications of the broad 
aims of education. A little more spe- 
cifically, student teaching should: 


1. Make some contributions to an 
understanding of the place of the 
school in the community. 


2. Sensitize the student to, and make 
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him familiar with the common growth 
needs of pupils. 

3. Develop a clearer understanding 
of the scope of subject-matter and its 
proper place in learning. 

4. Develop competence on the part 
of the student in ways of working with 
pupils under various conditions. 

5. Broaden the concepts of the stu- 
dent with regard to evaluation and 
give him some experience in the use 
of the newer techniques. 

6. Give concreteness to abstractions, 
thereby broading and deeping mean- 
ings. * 

This year marks a century of public 
teacher education. During these one 
hundred years there has been a con- 
tinual growth in the provision for and 
importance of student teaching. Often 
the student teaching program is re- 
ferred to as the hub of the whole 
teacher education program. Many 
states require student teaching before 
certification. No teacher education in- 





*Posible Approaches to Certain Prob- 
lems in the Supervision of Student Teach- 
ing, Commission on Teacher Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Nineteenth Yearbook, 
National Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching, 1939, p. 20. 


Student Teaching 
Affiliated Schools 


In order to obtain a teacher's certifi- 
cate in Illinois by means of profes- 
sional credits from a teachers college, 
it is necessary that at least five college 
hours be earned in student teaching. 
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stitution can be considered adequately 
prepared to educate teachers if that 
institution does not provide facilities 
for a thorough and complete student 
teaching program. 


A state teachers college such as 
Illinois State Normal University has 
many distinct advantages in main- 
taining an effective student teaching 
program. All critic teachers are mem- 
bers of the university faculty. Special- 
ists in the university are on call for ser- 
vice in the training school. The fac- 
ulty of the training schools and the uni- 
versity teachers meet in general faculty 
meetings, departmental groups, and 
special meetings to discuss common 
problems. Whenever differences in 
theories, practices or educational phi- 
losophies occur, opportunities are pro- 
vided for the discussion and elimina- 
tion of these differences. The rela- 
tions between the training school fac- 
ulty and the university classroom 
teachers are so close that each group 
is aware of the other's work and both 
groups consciously and unconsciously 
develop common ideas and procedures. 


in Rural 


L. W. HACKER* 


Since student teaching, to be of most 
value, should be performed in a real 
situation, it has been the purpose of 
Illinois State Normal University to set 
up situations where young teachers 
may learn to teach in a natural, real- 
istic environment. 


4. 





In the field of rural education the 
first endeavor of this nature at Illinois 


State Normal University was _ estab- 
lished during the school year of 1913- 
1914 under the leadership of David 
Felmley and Mable Carney. A sci.ool 
southeast of Bloomington (Walker) 
near the Traction Railway system was 
obtained. The President made a careful 
search to secure a teacher with a 
bachelor’s degree to conduct a model 
rural one-teacher school mainly for 
observation purposes. For 
first endeavor 


several 
reasons this was not 
entirely successful. It was not contin- 
ued after the first year when Miss 
Carney left for her new work in 
Minnesota. 

It is interesting to note that even in 
President David Felmley’s report to the 
State Normal School Board in 1912 
he advised as part of the country school 
department a model country school to 
serve for observation, and, to a limited 
extent, for practice teaching. President 
Felmley advised having a school out 
in the open country because the country 
community itself is a part of the school. 

The next plan to be tried at Normal 
under the direction of Edgar S. Pack- 
ard was different. The students en- 
rolled in the country school department 
were sent out during the spring term 
to visit successful and experienced 
teachers in various rural schools of the 
counties in central Illinois. The teach- 
ers and schools to which the cadets 
were assigned were approved and re- 
commended by the county superin- 
tendents. The students were sent out 
for a period. of three weeks to live with 
the teacher, to observe, and to assist in 
the management, care, and instruction 





of the school. This plan had many 
excellent and valuable features. Be- 
cause of the difficulties in administra- 
tion, however, it was not continued 
very long. 

The third plan of student teaching 
in outlying rural schools was started in 
the fall of 1926 when the writer was 
invited to accept the work as director 
of the rural department. The director 
was fisct asked to give much attention 
to the problem of consolidation of 
school districts because of his expeci- 
ence in th's field. He found the need 
immediate in the one- 

field, that 
plans were made for affiliation with the 
Houghton 
schools near Bloomington. 


sO great and 


teacher school however, 
one-teacher 

At first, 
one supervisor was employed by Nor- 
mal University for these two schools. 
The local! districts furnished the cost 
of transportation for student teachers. 
Before many months had passed, there 
was need for a full-time supervising 
critic in each school. Additional 
schools were obtained as the need for 
student teaching increased. 

Little Brick School on West Wash- 
ington Street Road was added in 1927. 
Other smaller one-teacher schools, 
such as Grove school (Northeast of 
Normal), Rosehill School (West of 
Normal), and Maple Grove (on East 
Oakland Avenue Road) have been, or 
are now afnliated with Illinois State 
Normal University. The usual length 
of time that student teachers taught 
in these schools was twelve weeks 
during the school ycars that the col- 
lege operated on the three-term plan. 
The students attended classes on the 
campus during the half day that they 


and Price 
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were not observing and teaching in 
these schools. 
The first village grade school to be 


added to the group was that at 
Towanda in the fall of 1931. In the 
fall of 1934, the entire grade and high 
school at Towanda became affiliated 
with Normal University. In the fall 
of 1936, the Walker one-teacher 
school (southeast of Bloomington) 
was added to the rural division. 


Present Affiliated or Codperating 
Rural Schools 


The present affiliated group of 
smaller schools consists of Little Brick, 
with Miss Annis Clark as supervising 
teacher; Grove with Mrs. Helena 
Gould Nelson as supervising teacher; 
Maple Grove, with Mrs. Inez Christen 
as supervising teacher; Houghton, a 
two-teacher school in charge of Mrs. 
Lois Fristoe in the first four grades, 
and Mr. Dewey Fristoe in the upper 
four grades; and Walker, in charge 
of Miss Jane Kerkhof. 

In the village school at Towanda, 
there are four elementary grade rooms 
and five high school teachers. Mr. 
George Wright is the superintendent 
in charge. 

The regular load or assignment of 
student teachers to each room or super- 
vising teacher is two cadets for each 
half day, or four for the entire day. 
Each interne teacher now stays in one 
home room for a period of one sem- 
ester, or eighteen weeks. He begins 
by observing good teaching and ad- 
ministration. Gradually, as he grows 
in ability, he begins (1) to manage, 
(2) make assignments, (3) give tests, 
(4) write plans, (5) teach individuals 


as well as the group, (6) conduct 
Opening exercises, (7) supervise play- 
grounds, (8) attend school community 
meetings, and (9) participate in one 
school board meeting. Many experi- 
enced educators believe that one sem- 
ester spent under the careful guidance 
of a supervising teacher is more than 
equivalent to two or three years of 
experience without such help. 


In order that the pupils and affili- 
ated schools be protected, the follow- 
ing guiding principles have been 
established: 


1. Each cooperating schoolroom shall 
be directly in charge of an excellent 
regular teacher who shall be paid and 
elected jointly by the local board of 
directors and by Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity. 


2. The regular teacher shall be held 
directly responsible for the progress of 
pupils enrolled. 


3. Student teachers, after they have 
done at least one year of good work 
on the campus of Illinois State Normal 
University, may be allowed to observe 
and assist in the activities that lead to 
better learning of pupils. 


4. The transportation and all ex- 
penses involved with the student 
teachers shall be paid by the State and 
not the local school district. 


5. Student teachers shall not be 
changed more than twice a year and 
shall remain in the school for half 
the day. 


For many years a large number of 
teachers in service during the year have 
been continuing their college work in 
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summer. There has been a growing 
feeling also that during the summer 
children might be a little more under 
the guidance and influence of teachers, 
for at least part of the day. Therefore, 
because of this dual need, Little Brick 
School on West Washington Street 
Road offered the first summer school 
in 1937. Eighteen pupils enrolled and 
three student teachers were assigned 
under the direction of Miss Annis 
Clark. The school was operated some- 
what. on the basis of a country day 
school. Some pupils from neighboring 
districts applied for edmission. The 
pupils attended for seven weeks, in the 
morning only. This summer school, 
which had many visitors, has operated 
successfully for the past three summers. 

Each year in the spring, the Presi- 
dent of Normal University and the 
director of the rural division plan a 
campus dinner for all of the directors 
and board members of these affiliated 
schools. This dinner is held in Fell 
Hall and is usually attended by the 
wives or husbands of the directors, as 
well as the administrative officers of 
Normal University. The seventy-five 
to ninety people who attend this din- 
mer are able to get better acquainted. 
This past year, a public school di- 
rector recommended that all the boards 
meet together more often during the 
school year in order to solve their 
common educational problems in a 
better way. 


Future 


Although progress has been made, 
it is quite evident that more should be 
accomplished in the near future. 
Teachers colleges in other states have 


blazed the trail. No state stands in 
greater need of improvement than the 
State of Illinois. The writer believes 
there are two great needs that should 
be met as soon as possible. These are: 

1. A zone of one-teacher schools for 
demonstration and observation. 

2. A demonstration community school 
not only for the twelve grades but for 
adults as well. 

The first of these recommendations 
is advocated because, at the present 
time, only one out of five beginning 
teachers has had any specialized train- 
ing whatsoever for her initial work in 
the one-teacher school. A zone of a 
half dozen inspiring one-teacher 
schools is needed so that all elementary 
curriculum students in the teachers 
colleges may visit at least three or four 
times during the time they are pursu- 
ing their educational work on the 
campus. Though the two problems of 
transportation and schools will involve 
some extra expense, the cost can be 
easily justified. 

There is no question but that Illinois 
has delayed her problem of reorganiz- 
ing her 12,000 school districts long 
enough. In order to help in avoiding 
hundreds of mistakes that local com- 
munities will naturally make by the 
trial and error method, major educa- 
tional institutions should set the ex- 
ample by helping to create a demon- 
stration commuity school large enough 
to generate the needed momentum for 
all twelve grades of elementary and 
secondary education, as well as a defi- 
nite plan of adult education for twelve 
months out of the year. Such an ex- 
ample may be found in the Lincoln 
Community School now connected 
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with the Teachers College at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. This community school 
consists of 63 square miles, 566 chil- 
dren, and 700 adults who attend 
regular meetings throughout the year. 

The present facilities for student 
teaching in the four one-teacher 








schools will be needed for many years 
to come. President R. W. Fairchild has 
aided greatly by improving instruc- 
tional materials as well as by making 
possible a well trained staff of super- 
vising teachers now engaged in this 
work. 


Campus Student Teaching in Metcalf 


Elementary School 


The campus training school has been 
known successively as the Model 
School, the Practice School, the Univer- 
sity Elementary School, and the Metcalf 
School. At present, this particular 
teacher education center consists of the 
eight elementary grades and a kinder- 
garten. Through an effort made to se- 
lect for each grade pupils typical of 
any public school, certain factors con- 
tribute toward making these groups 
somewhat selective. 

Inasmuch as no tuition is charged, 
there is no economic barrier to admis- 
sion. An attempt is made, however, 
to keep the enrollment from going 
much over thirty in each grade room. 
A novice in teaching has so much to 
learn that it is deemed wise not to give 
her too many pupils to handle at once. 
Following conferences with both 
parents and pupils, those who are in 
good standing in the schools from 
which they’ come are admitted, pro- 
vided there is room for them: in the 
particular grade they wish to enter. 
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After pupils are once admitted, it is 
seldom that any are dismissed, and 
then only after several people agree 
that the child concerned does not react 
favorably to a student teaching situa- 
tion. About two-thirds of those who 
enter the first grade of the training 
school graduate from the eighth grade 
and continue through University High 
School. 

In charge of each grade and the 
kindergarten is a supervising teacher 
who has at least a master’s degree and 
who has taken graduate work that 
would specially prepare her for the 
double responsibility of teaching chil- 
dren and supervising student teachers. 
An excellent classroom teacher may be 
a weak supervisor. In addition to a 
supervisor for each grade room, there 
are supervisors who direct the work in 
art, music, physical education, indus- 
trial arts, and home economics. Stu- 
dent teachers, therefore, are benefited 
by contacts with specialists in various 
fields as well as with the supervising 
teacher, who is responsible for the gen- 
eral welfare of the pupils. 





Students in the two-year courses take 
eight hours of student teaching during 
the sophomore year, spending one-half 
day in the grade for which the cur- 
riculum that the student is pursuing is 
intended to prepare him. Each critic 
has under her supervision on the aver- 
age two student teachers each half 
day session. Students in four year 
courses do all of their practice teaching 
in the senior year. Transfers from the 
two year to the four year course, hav- 
ing completed eight semester hours 
during the sophomore year, must again 
teach in the senior year for three 
semester hours (two clock hours each 
day). 

In special fields, the procedure is 
somewhat different. In the first place, 
only seniors do student teaching under 
the direct supervision of a special 
supervisor codperating with the room 
supervisor. An effort is made to have 
the student teacher visit the classroom 
at times when the pupils are engaged 
in other work. This is for two reasons: 
first, in order that they may better 
understand the children and their 
interests, and second, that there may 
be a more effective integrated program. 
The art and music supervisors try to 
give all students specializing in those 
fields experience in all grade levels, 
inasmuch as most of them will teach 
art or music throughout the elementary 
grades. Those with experience usually 
supervise in the elementary grades and 
teach in the high school. Instead of 
teaching eight hours one semester, 
the student teaches four hours each of 
two semesters. Much directed observa- 
tion precedes student teaching. 

Induction into student teaching is 





gtadual. Early during the freshman 
year, students frequently visit the 
Training School, chiefly to observe 
children at different age levels and to 
participate to a slight degree in ‘class- 
room activities. Students, both before 
and during student teaching, assist in 
arranging exhibits, in putting on pro- 
grams of various sorts, in receiving 
guests at ‘Open House,” through at- 
tending conferences, in meeting par- 
rents, and in keeping records. The 
courses usually designated as ‘Student 
Teaching” are regarded not as a testing 
period to see what one can do but are 
looked upon as a period of growth and 
instruction during which time students 
are exposed to a variety of experiences. 
Following are a few fundamental prin- 
ciples which are basic to thorough su- 
pervision and which are observed to 
varying degrees throughout the ele- 
mentary school: 

1. Student teachers have supervised 
experience in all major phases of the 
work for which they will be responsible 
as beginning teachers. 

2. Student teaching includes directed 
observation, participation, and individ- 
ual and group teaching. 

3. Student teachers are given prac- 
tice in evaluating what takes place 
from day to day in the training center. 

4. Student teaching includes fre- 
quent conference with the director of 
training, supervisors of special subjects, 
the supervising teacher, and any others 
who can help in any particular phase 
of student teaching. 

5. Student teaching provides oppor- 
tunities for frequent and constructive 
self-evaluation. 

6. Student teaching includes such 
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professional and cultural readings as 
will contribute to the development of 
efficient teachers. 

7. The supervisor makes every at- 
tempt to give to the student teacher a 
functional knowledge of what is meant 
by community codperation by untoward 
criticisms or lack of community codp- 
eration. 

8. The supervisor has as definitely 
in mind the content of the course of 
student teaching as he would the con- 
tent of any academic or theory course. 





His supervisory functions receive 
major, rather than incidental consid- 
eration. 

One should not expect student 
teaching to correct all deficiencies in 
personality, background, mentality, and 
experience and turn out students equal- 
ly proficient in all the principles out- 
lined. The result expected from every 
one, however, is that all will be better 
equipped to meet the problems of the 
classroom teacher than they would have 
been without student teaching. 


Student Teaching Facilities at 


Childrens School 


The academic department of the 
Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Childrens’ 
School is affiliated with Illinois State 
Normal University as an. off-campus 
training school. This school embraces 
a kindergarten, an elementary school 
of six grades and four ungraded rooms, 
a junior high school of grades seven 
and eight, and a high school group 
which attends the University High 
School on the Illinois State Normal 
University campus. 

The total population of the school 
is 629. Of these, during the school 
year of 1938-39, kindergarten enrolled 
29; first grade 25; second grade 33; 
third grade 27; fourth grade 39; fifth 
grade 71; sixth grade 39; seventh 
gtade 60; eighth grade 87; and un- 
graded rooms 68. A total of 135 at- 
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tended University High School and the 
others were of pre-school age. 

The school buildings are all of 
modern, one-story construction and 
include, in addition to the classroom 
buildings, an auditorium, vocational 
shop building, and a gymnasium and 
indoor swimming pool building. 
Twenty-seven supervising critic teach- 
ers, each of whom has either a bach- 
elor’s or a master’s degree, are on the 
teaching staff. In addition to this 
supervisory staff, the affiliation with 
Illinois State Normal brings to the 
school each semester approximately 
seventy-five prospective college gradu- 
ates as student teachers, each of whom 
spends one-half of each day during 
the entire semester in active instruc- 
tional work in the school under con- 
stant and careful guidance of the critic 
supervisors. Each critic supervises from 





from three to four such student teachers 
each semester. 


The school population and program 
are both typical of the average public 
school of the state. Innumerable field 
trips and excursions serve to enrich 
the experiences and contacts of the 
children with their immediate com- 
munity. These contacts include the 
various stores, factories and industries 
of Bloomington and Normal. 

Junior high classes organized on a 
departmental basis include, in addition 
to the regular academic offerings, work 
in arts and crafts, general shop, wood- 
working, sheet metal shop, and 
printing. 

Classes in instrumental music instruc- 
tion on various orchestra and band 
instruments are carried on as a part of 
the regular school program by a com- 
petent music director. During the past 
year, nearly two hundred children were 
taking lessons of this type. In addi- 
tion, a senior band, a junior band, and 
a junior orchestra carry on regular 
rehearsals and provide concerts from 
time to time. During the past winter, 
the junior band, still in its first year, 
took A rating honors at the sectional 
contest of the Illinois Band Association 
and received B honors in the state con- 
test. Many engagements are filled by 
the senior band, including participa- 
tion in the activities of the State Fair 
and the state Legion convention. A 
junior drum corps, directed by an- 
other of the instructors of the school, 
is active throughout the year in a simi- 
lar manner. 

Five full-size Scout troops were 
maintained for the children of twelve 
years and above. Their program is a 





part of the Corn Belt Area Council. 
The scouts participated in all the 
general scout activities of this council. 

The Felmly Junior High Flashes, the 
school newspaper, was published for 
its fourth year by the junior high 
school classes in journalism and print- 
ing. It is a bi-weekly publication, rank- 
ing with the best of junior high and 
high school papers and is planned and 
edited entirely under the direction of 
the junior high school staff and their 
sponsor, the journalism teacher. 

The protestant religious activities of 
the school are carried on by a director 
of religious education, who, in addition 
to his program of Sunday services, also 
directs classes in character education 
and guidance for the protestant chil- 
dren of the school. Special services and 
meetings are held for the Catholic 
children under the direction of mem- 
bers of the Catholic churches of 
Bloomington. 

Special equipment for visual educa- 
tion added during the past year in- 
cludes a 16 millimeter sound moving 
picture projector, which is used fre- 
quently in the various classes of the 
school. 

The grounds of the Children’s 
School include one hundred and sixty 
acres, on which are located all of the 
buildings of this typical little city of 
children. All children live in cottages. 
Each cottage cares for about twenty- 
five children and each is under the 
direction of a matron or a housemother 
and housefather. Each cottage con- 
tains a living room, dining room, sun- 
room, and kitchen. The sleeping facili- 
ties are all of dormitory style and are 
on the second floor. 
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A group of village cottages care for 
the smaller children. It is in one of 
these village cottages that the unique 
cottage kindergarten program is car- 
ried on. Under the direction of a 
kindergarten supervisor, the children 
are offered a complete kindergarten 
program in the setting of their cottage 
atmosphere. 

A bakery, laundry, storeroom, heat- 
ing plant, refrigeration plant, an elec- 
tric shop, a plumbing shop and a 
carpenter shop add to the self-sufh- 
ciency of the institution. 

In addition to all of these facilities, 
the school has at its service a staff of 
specialists made available by the De- 
partment of Public Welfare. Three 
hospitals, a general hospital, an isola- 
tion hospital, and a new receiving hos- 
pital, are fully staffed, with a compe- 
tent full-time pediatrician in charge. 
His staff includes an assistant, a staff 








of fully-trained nurses, a technician, a 
dentist, an optometrist, and others es- 
sential to the care of the health of the 
children. A systematic program of pre- 
ventive immunization has practically 
eliminated all trace of epidemics of 
children’s diseases. 

The Division of Child Welfare has 
its main office on the grounds. There, 
a large statf of social and case workers 
look after the welfare of the children. 
The services of a psychiatrist and a 
psychologist are being added this year. 

Besides the 629 children living on 
the grounds, the Department of Public 
Welfare is maintaining in boarding 
homes throughout the state several 
hundred former residents, children 
who are now attending high schools 
in other parts of the state. They re- 
main under the supervision and care of 
the state department until they have 
reached the age of twenty-one years. 


Campus Student Teaching in Uni- 


versity High School 


Seniors in Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity are assigned by the directors 
of the subject matter divisions to teach 
classes in their major fields or in a first 
minor. Though two student teachers to 
a class are considered a normal stu- 
dent teacher class assignment in Illinois 
State Normal University, in some in- 
stances there may be one or even no 
student teacher available for that par- 
ticular kind of work in high school. 





* Principal, University High School. 
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Student teachers must meet the qual- 
ification of teachers as specified by the 
North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges in the subject 
matter field in which they teach. They 
must have obtained a C average in the 
three years of previous work in college 
classes before they become eligible for 
student teaching assignments. Student 
teachers are assigned to classes at the 
beginning of each semester of student 
teaching. Each student teacher teaches 
one class hour daily for two semesters. 








In general, the second class taught by a 
student teacher is in a different teach- 
ing field from that in which he taught 
his first class. 

Student teachers are asked to report 
for duty on the opening day at Univer- 
sity High School. On this day they 
observe the procedures and practices of 
registration and have a chance to get 
some idea of the problems which arise 
at that time. All student teachers 
assigned to any one supervising teacher 
meet with the supervisor for a first 
conference on the first day and get pre- 
liminary instructions from the super- 
visor ag to their immediate duties. 

e first week or very early at 
the beginning of the school year, stu- 
dent {teachers are called in group con- 
ferences with the director of the train- 
ing school and with the principal of 
the high school for general instructions 
as to the requirements of student teach- 
ing. Here the student teachers are 
made acquainted with the general 
administration of the high school, its 
system of reports, and requirements. 
Much emphasis is placed upon th 
extra-instructional aspects of teaching 
and the extra-instructional duties which 
will be required of student teachers. 
Since, from the standpoint of admini- 
stration, student teachers are regarded 
as serving in the capacity of regular 
teachers, it is made clear to the student 
teachers that they are expected to 
assume the responsibilities of regular 
teachers. It is the aim of the admini- 
stration of the high school to create 
among the large staff of student 
teachers a feeling of mutual confidence 
and help. Every effort is made to en- 
courage their coming freely into the 









high school office, where they may 
present and discuss their problems 
freely with the administration. The 
administration feels that this calm, 
mutual understanding among student 
teacher, supervisor, and adminstrator 
is one of the salient points of teacher 
education. 

During the first few weeks, the stu- 
dent teacher has a period of classroom 
observation. The supervising teacher 
takes the lead and teaches the class. 
The student teacher observes the teach- 
ing that is done. The length of this 
period of observation varies according 
to a number of factors: first, the extent 
and quality of the student teacher's fun- 
damental and basic knowledge of the 
subject matter; second, the personal 
and social adaptations of the student 
teacher toward the pupils’ person- 
alities; third, the type of students in 
the class and the needs of these pupils. 
The length of time before a student 
does actual teaching is left to the 
judgment of the supervising teacher. 
dents are ready to teach in 
wgeks; others may have to wait 
Oo of three months. Usually, a major 
in a field of instruction is ready to 
teach before a minor in the same field. 
This period of observation is not just 
one of looking on day by day, taking 
notes, and watching to see what the 
supervising teacher does, but it includes 
frequent conferences with the supervis- 
ing teacher. These conferences are 
generally held after the regular high 
school day has been completed. This 
period is a time when the supervising 
teacher assigns readings in special 
methods used by the supervisor. It is 
a time when the student is getting 
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acquainted with the specific details of 
the supervisor's particular procedure in 
handling a particular class. Many 
details of class procedure are taken care 
of by the student teacher, such as 
checking attendance, giving some atten- 
tion to room needs, and getting ac- 
quainted with the boys and girls as 
pupils. As the period of observation 
progresses, the student teachers will 
have had an opportunity to observe how 
the supervisor has built up units of 
work and how the supervisor constructs 
and administers tests. They will have 
had opportunity to make tests under 
the direction of the classroom super- 
visor, and to evaluate the results. It is 
during this period that the student 
teacher gains practical experience in 
developing units of work for a par- 
ticular purpose. 

The opportunity to teach is given a 
student teacher when the supervising 
teacher feels that the former is able to 
teach a unit of work, and is ready and 
eager to teach it. The student teacher 
plans the unit or units of work, lays out 
the work for the students to do, makes 
the tests, does all of the re-teaching 
necessary, finds out the individual 
differences and needs of pupils, and 
administers remedial measures. The 
supervising teacher does not break 
in upon the student teacher's plans 
other than by means of a suggestion or 
hint here and there. The student 
teacher carries this work through en- 
tirely on his own responsibility. Al- 
though the supervising critic will be 
present most of the time, there are 
times when the supervisor will be away 
from the room. Frequent conferences 
between student teacher and supervisor 


take place during this period of respon- 
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eh w types of units appear within 
a giverl course, supervisors will teach 
these new unit types. Supervising 
teachers resume actual teaching at 
intervals during the semester when 
they feel that the type of unit of work 
varies enough from previous types to 
need demonstration of methods especi- 
ally adapted to the new type of work. 
Supervisors teach at intervals also dur- 
ing the semester for the benefit of 
student teachers so that the latter may 
observe again the work of the super- 
visor after they have had some prac- 
tice as teachers. This principle of 
teaching a unit, then observing again, 
then teaching again has given splendid 
results. As the semester progresses and 
student teachers have had opportunities 
to teach as well as to observe and have 
had opportunities to know individual 
differences among students, they are 
given the responsibility of helping to 
determine marks for pupils at the vari- 
ous marking periods of the semester. 
This marking is always done in consul- 
tation with the supervisor. This training 
in the assigning of marks to individual 
students for accomplishments and atti- 
tudes is a difficult task at best, but the 
training given to the student teachers 
who work at this job in codperation 
with the supervisors seems to be of 


con jm value. 


a ching. 


e fadministration of the University 
gnizes the fact that teachers have 

a great many duties beside those of 
classroom instruction. Extra-instruc- 
tional duties are often as numerous. as 
classroom duties and are often more 
of a determining factor toward success 


or failure of teachers than is actual 


instruction. The student 
teachers in University High School are 
given approximately six weeks’ training 
each year in the organization and direc- 
tion of school clubs that are sponsored 
by supervising teachers, in helping take 
care of the study hall, in managing the 
library, in taking care of lunch rooms 
and corridors and regular needs of the 


classroom 





school throughout the noon hour. Such 
programs are under the direction of a 
supervising teacher. Few graduates of 
Illinois State Normal University accept 
positions as teachers without having 
had some contact with some of the 
extra-instructional duties required of 
teachers in all schools. This part of 
the teacher training is growing and 
expanding. 


Additional Off-Campus Facilities at 


Towanda Schools 


The Towanda Community High 
School and Elementary School build- 
ing is located six miles from the IIli- 
nois State Normal University campus 
on United States Highway 66. To- 
wanda is a typical Illinois small town 
of 450 inhabitants. It is located in the 
heart of the corn belt. All of its 
people are vitally interested in farm- 
ing. Several very fine stock farms are 
located near the town. 

Most of the people are intensely in- 
terested in their schools and take an 
active part in the school activties. The 
students are sincere and earnest in all 
their endeavors. They greatly appreciate 
the efforts of the teachers (student 
teachers and supervisors), and show 
their appreciation. Approximately half 
the high school students live outside 
of Towanda. 

The school system is made up of the 
local grade school drawing pupils from 
an area of five square miles and a com- 





* Superintendent of Schools, Towanda. 
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munity high school serving students 
from an area approximately six times 
as large. They operate under one ad- 
ministrator but under two school 
boards. A part of the building, which 
is owned by the grade school district, 
is rented by the high school. The 
original building was erected in 1913. 
Three classrooms and a gymnasium 
were added in 1932. Each of the grade 
rooms accommodates two grades. The 
equipment has been entensively im- 
proved in the past two years at no 
great expense. Modern desks have 
been installed throughout the grade 
school. 

The faculty includes eight super- 
visors and the superintendent, all ex- 
perienced and well trained. There are 
facilities to take care of approximately 
ninety student teachers each year, forty- 
five each semester. Opportunities are 
offered for grade school teaching, grade 
departmental teaching, high school 
science, social studies, mathematics, 
English, Latin, and commerce. Music 

















and physical education are offered in 
both the grades and the high school. 
Stress has been placed on remedial 
reading and the building up of libra- 
ries fur the different units. 

The Towanda schools are without 
a doubt examples of typical Illinois 


small town schools. It is in this type 
of school that the majority of the 
graduates of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity will be employed. It is the aim 
of the Towanda schools, then, to make 
the experiences of the student teachers 
just as practical as is possible. 


Student Teaching in Vacation 


Church School 


The Vacation Church School of 
Normal is essentially a community pro- 
ject. It was first sponsored by the 
Normal Ministerial Association, an 
organization whose membership con- 
sists of the pastors of the five churches 
of the city. Each of these churches 
shares the expense of the school. 

The school meets in one of the 
buildings of the public elementary 
school system of Normal. Fortunately, 
this building is located directly across 
the street to the east of the University. 
The accommedations are excellent. 
The regular classrooms have black- 
boards, bulletin boards, tables and 
chairs, as well as the usual desks. A 
large auditorium is available for music 
and the weekly assembly program. 
This room is also equipped with dark 
shades and a screen for the use of the 
stereoptican. The playground is ample 
and is well equipped with swings, 
teeters, and slides. On rainy days, an 
inside gymnasium is available for 
recreational purposes. 

Illinois State Normal University 





* Director of Integration. 
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codperates with the Vacation Church 
School in three different ways. A mem- 
ber of the faculty serves as director of 
the school, working in close conjunc- 
tion with the members of the Minis- 
terial Association. The classroom in- 
struction is given by student teachers 
from the University who, receive credit 
for the teaching toward their gradua- 
tion the same as if the teaching were 
done on the campus in the Metcalf 
elementary school. Student teachers 
from the physical education depart- 
ment of the University have charge of 
the recreational periods. In the third 
place, through the courtesy of the 
visual education department, pupils of 
the school are taken to Capen audi- 
torium to see motion pictures. 

Care is taken in the selection of 
student teachers for the Church School. 
Those in charge feel that the teachers 
chosen should be vitally interested in 
the problem of religious education. 
Experience has shown that only women 
with actual teaching experience should 
be assigned to the school. Since at- 
tendance of pupils, of course, is purely 
voluntary, they are not under the com- 
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pulsions of the regular school year. 
The supervision of the teachers is not 
as close as is desirable for beginners. 
Fortunately, there are experienced 
teachers returning to the University 
each summer to secure the advanced 
credits in teaching which are included 
in the requirements for a degree. 
Early in the spring the director of 
elementary education sends to each 
experienced teacher who has applied 
for student teaching during the coming 
summer a brief discription of the Va- 
cation School. If the teacher is inter- 
ested in the program as outlined and 
thinks she might like to do her student 
teaching in the Vacation School she is 
asked to answer the following ques- 
tions and return her answers to the 
University. 
1. Have you ever taught in a Sunday 
School ? 
If so, 
Where? 
In what church? 
How long? 
With what age children ? 
2. Have you ever taught in a Vaca- 
tion Church School? 
If so, 
Where? 
In what church? 
How long? 
With what age children? 
3. If you have not had experience in 
Bible teaching, why are you inter- 
ested in the Vacation School ? 





4, What background have you for 
the work? 

The answers are checked carefully 

by the director of elementary education 


and the director of the Vacation 
School. Attention is paid also to the 
records which these students have 
made in courses taken at the University 
during previous years. 

After all data have been evaluated, 
the final selection of teachers is made. 
Not later than May those selected are 
notified and are given a general idea 
of the nature of their work during the 
coming summer session. 

The student teaching 
covers the time from nine o'clock until 
noon each forenoon of the eight weeks 
of the University summer session. 
During the first week the teachers meet 
with the director to make plans for the 
school. The organization is perfected, 
materials are collected, lesson plans 
are developed, and class rolls made out. 
One forenoon is spent at the Central 
School building where teachers become 
familiar with rooms, playground, and 
general equipment. 

The school opens the second week 
of the session and continues for six 
weeks. The eighth week is spent back 
on the campus in conference with the 
director. Reports of the summer's 
teaching are made out and suggestions 
agreed upon whereby the general efh- 
ciency of the. school might be in- 
creased. 


assignment 
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Expansion and Improvement of Stu- 


dent Teaching Facilities 


One of the trends in student teach- 
ing in the teachers colleges of the 
United States is for more of this teach- 
ing to be done in off-campus schools. 
This situation has been brought about 
as the result of several conditions. 
First, with an increased number of 
teachers in training each year, the cam- 
pus schools are not adequate to care for 
those engaged in student teaching. In 
addition, there is a growing belief that 
it is well for student teachers to get 
their experience in a public school 
situation. Another factor is that at pre- 
sent the campus training school is 
needed for observation, participation, 
and experimentation and the regular 
teachers in charge are expected to carry 
on these responsibilities. These teachers 
need to be released from the responsi- 
bility of carrying on a student teacher 
program. At the present time there are 
about fifteen campus training schools 
in the United states that are not used 
for student teaching purposes. Another 
factor that contributes to the growth 
of the policy of off-campus student 
teaching is that public schools find it 
highly advantageous to use student 
teachers and are asking for a student 
teaching program to be a regular part 
of their public school program. 

In addition to the off-campus facili- 
ties for student teaching that have been 
described in this bulletin, Illinois State 





* Director of Student Teaching. 
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Normal University has other advan- 
tages and facilities. Each year the 
public schools of Normal, Illinois, © 
will ask for and accept about thirty 
student teachers. At no time has the 
University had enough student teachers 
to take advantage of all these oppor- 
tunities. At the present time student 
teachers have been assigned to these 
schools in the field of physical educa- 
tion, music, agriculture, commerce, 
reading, industrial arts, library work, 
and play ground supervision. There 
is reason to believe that other facilities 
will be available in this school system 
as the needs of the University increase. 

Recently, arrangements have been 
made for assigning student teachers to 
the Chenoa Community High School 
at Chenoa, Illinois. At the present 
time, student teachers in agriculture 
and commerce are working in that high 
school. At the opening of the second 
semester, additional student teachers 
will be assigned. 

For several years, students from the 
University commercial department have 
been assigned to Trinity High School 
in Bloomington. Now student teachers 
are working in this high school under 
the supervision of the regular teachers 
and under a special supervisor from 
the University who spends half of her 
time giving additional instruction and 
supervision. This fall, a kindergarten 
was opened in the Trinity Elementary 
School, with morning and afternoon 
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Student teachers from the 
kindergarten-primary department have 
been assigned to both sessions. This 
kindergarten offers excellent opportuni- 
ties for student teaching in a situation 
where the equipment and supervision 
are very desirable. 

During the summer session, a regular 
faculty member of the University is in 
charge of a summer session of six 
weeks in the Trinity Elementary School. 
Each summer, from eight to twelve 
nuns who come from many states to 
complete their student teaching require- 
ments carry out their student teaching 


sessions. 








assignments in the Trinity school. 

Three other public school systems 
within driving distance of Normal 
have asked that student teachers be 
assigned to their schools. Advantage 
will be taken of these opportunities as 
the needs arise in the University stu- 
dent teaching program and when finan- 
cial arrangements for taking care of 
the transportation can be provided. 
Few, if any, teacher education institu- 
tions in the nation have as desirable 
off-campus facilities for student teach- 
ing as does Illinois State Normal 
University. 








Faculty Publications 





Dr. Blanche McAvoy, assistant pro- 
fessor of biology, is the author of a 
Study Guide for Biology published in 
September by Burgess and Company. 
This book is designed as a high school 
text and laboratory guide integrated to 
be used as a study guide for super- 
vised work in biology. A Century of 
Teacher Education was written by C. 
A. Harper, associate professor of his- 
tory, and published in July under the 
auspices of the National Education 
Association. This book represents the 
research of the author in connection 
with his work as a member of a com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. 

Several articles written by members 
of the faculty of Illinois State Normal 
University have appeared recently in 
various journals. For the June number 


of Band World, Dr. Leo J. Dvorak, 
assistant professor of music, wrote an 
article entitled “Encouraging Girls in 
School Bands.” Dr. Stanley S. Mar- 
zolf, assistant professor of psychology, 
has an article, “Guidance Brings Con- 
fusion”. in School and Society for 
August 19. During September, the 
following articles by faculty members 
were published: Robert S. Ellwood, 
assistant professor of the teaching of 
social science, wrote on the subject of 
“Current Events by Panel Discussion” 
in Social Education; John W. Carring- 
ton, director of the training schools, 
discussed “The National Association of 
Supervisors of Student Teaching” in 
the Teacher-Education Journal; and 
John E. Fraley, assistant professor of 
biology, prepared “A Study of Insects 
in the Home” for Science Teacher. 
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The Seventh Annual Round-Up of 
school administrators of central IIli- 
nois will be held on the campus of 
Illinois State Normal University on 
Saturday, December 2, 1939. During 
the fall of 1933, President R. W. Fair- 
child started the First Round-Up of 
school administrators in central IIli- 
Superintendents and principals 
in the twenty-seven counties served by 
this teacher education institution were 
invited to discuss the weaknesses and 
strengths of teacher education pro- 
grams in general and those of Illinois 
State Normal University in particular. 
This first meeting was such a success 
that President Fairchild decided the 
First Round-Up should not be the 
“Last Round-Up.” 


nois. 


The Illinois County Life Association 
will hold its annual meeting on the 
Normal University Campus on Novem- 
ber 10 and 11. Among the speakers 
will be Miss Mabel Carney of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, formerly 
connected with Normal University. 


Illinois - State Normal University, 
through. the Department of Speech, 
is holding its annual Speech Confer- 
ence on November. 14 this year. The 
general topic -for consideration is 
Curricular Speech in -the- Elementary 
and .High Schools. - Dr.- Harry G. 


Forthcoming Campus Activities 


Barnes, formerly associate professor of 
Speech at Towa State University, 
now University Examiner and Regis- 
trar, is to be the conference speaker. 
Tentatively, the program provides (1) 
a series of morning meetings organized 
for elementary school teachers in serv- 
ice and in training devoted to speech 
in the elementary school; (2) an after- 
noon series of meetings for teachers 
of speech and English both in service 
and in training, in which curricular 
speech in the high school will be dis- 
cussed; (3) an evening meeting in 
which the problems of administration 
of curricular speech for both the ele- 
mentary and high school will be dis- 
cussed for the McLean County Prin- 
cipals’ Association. Other administra- 
tors will be welcome to the meeting 
which will be held at the Bloomington 
Y. W. C. A. Everyone interested in 
curricular speech is cordially invited to 
attend this conference. 


Religious Emphasis Week will be 
observed on the campuses of Illinois 
State Normal University and Illinois 
Wesleyan University during the week 
commencing November 5. A joint 
committee under the co-chairmanship 
of Dr. Victor M. Houston of Illinois 
State Normal University and Dr. I. S. 
Corn: of Illinois Wesleyan University 
is in charge of the arrangements. 
Among the speakers who are to take 
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part in the University Christian Mis- 
sion program for the week are the 
following: 

Mrs. Grace Sloan Overton, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Prof. Albert W. Palmer 
Chicago, Illinois; Miss Muriel Lester, 
London, England; Dean Benjamin E. 


Mays, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Harper Sibley, Rochester, N. Y.; 
R. H. E. Espy, Geneva, Switzerland; 
Rev. Henry Smith Leiper, New York 





City; Dr. Gould Wickey, Washington, 
D.C.; Rev. H. D. Bollinger, Chicago, 
Illinois; Rev. Joseph Sittler, Jr., Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio; Miss Frances 
Greenough, New York City; Rev. J. 
Harry Cotton, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. 


Worth M. Tippy, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia; Rev. Henry David Gray, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Rev. Harold C. Case, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 





Faculty 





Professional Activities of the 





Miss ETHEL M. BurRis, assistant 
professor of education, was a speaker at 
the Pope County Institute at Galconda, 
September 14 an 15. Her topic was 
“Improvements in the Teaching of 
Reading.” Miss Burris gave two lec- 
tures and taught four demonstration 
lessons with the children of the Gal- 
conda city schools. 


Miss MARIE FINGER, assistant pro- 
sor of education and supervising 
teacher in the seventh grade, addressed 
a church conference at South Bend, 
Indiana, September 23, on the topic, 
“Principles of Religious Education.” 


Miss ELIZABETH RUSSELL, instructor 
and supervising teacher in the fourth 
grade, gave four talks on subjects 
dealing with reading instruction at the 
Peoria Teachers Institute, August 26, 
27, and 28. 


LAVERN E. LAUBAUGH, assistant pro- 
fessor of agriculture, spoke before a 
seminar in agriculture at Columbus, 
Ohio, July 11, on the subject, “Voca- 
tional Choices.” 


Dr. CHARLES E. DECKER, director of 
the Division of Secondary Education, 
was the speaker at the Calhoun County 
Teachers Institute at Hardin, Septem- 
ber 21 and 22. 

Dr. Rose E. PARKER, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, talked on ‘“‘Elemen- 
tary Reading Difficulties,” at the 
County Rural Teachers Meeting at 
Joliet, September 5. Dr. Parker is act- 
ing director of the Division of Rural 
Education during Mr. Hacker's leave 
of absence. 

ORVILLE L. YOUNG, assistant profes- 
sor of agriculture, was president of the 
Ohio Vocational Teachers Association 
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last year and presided at the annual 
conference of the association at Colum- 
bus, June 12 to 16. He spoke on 
“Adult Education” at the convention. 
On July 10, he spoke at Hamilton, 
Ohio, on the subject of “Vocational 
Education in Ohio,” and on August 
8, he used the topic, “Recreation,” in 
a speech before the Union Grange at 
West Chester, Ohio. 

Dr. STANLEY S. MARZOLF, assistant 
professor of psychology, addressed the 
McLean County Council of the Ameri- 
can Legion at Saybrook in June. 

CLARENCE ORR, associate professor 
of social science, was the speaker Sep- 
tember 21 at the Lexington Optimist 
Club. His topic was “Believe It or 
Not, History Shows It.” 

Miss GLapys G. TIPTON, assistant 
professor of music education, judged 
music contests recently at Urbana, 
Charleston, Normal, Anchor, and 
Eureka. 

Dr. NELL B. WALDRON, associate 
professor of history, was 2 speaker Sep- 
tember 9 at the American Association 
of University Women School for 
Leaders which was held at Galesburg. 
Her subject was ‘International Rela- 
tions.” 

Dr. RicHARD G. BROWNE, associate 
professor of economics, addressed the 
Women’s Club at Gibson City, Septem- 
ber 25, on the subject, “Why Europe 
Fights.” 

Dr. H. O. LatHrop, head of the 
Department of Geography, addressed 
the Sibley Parent Teacher Association, 
September 19, on the subject, “The 
Interest of the Public Schools in the 
European War.” 





W. A. L. Beyer, head of the Social 
Science Department, gave two talks 
September 21 at the teachers institute 
at Paxton. His discussion dealt with 
the forces and factors in the present 
European situation. 


Dr. BLANCHE McAvoy, assistant 
professor of biology, addressed the 
Bloomington and Normal Garden 
Club, October 3, on the subject, ‘The 
Prairies of Central Illinois.” 

Miss Mary D. WEBB, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of commerce, 
was a member of a panel that discussed 
“Teacher Education in Commerce’ at 
the business department of the Na- 
tional Education Association Con- 
vention at San Francisco, California, 
July 5. 

J. W. CarRINGTON, director of the 
training schools, addressed the Parent 
Teacher Associations in Carlock and 
Eureka, September 12 and 19, on the 
subjects, ‘New Responsibilities of Pub- 
lic Education’” and ‘Home and School 
Professional Relations.” 

Dr. Curis A. DE YOuNG, head of 
the Department of Education, addres- 
sed the Summer Conference of School 
Administrators at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, July 17, on the subject, ‘“Budget- 
ing in Schools.” Dr. De Young is 
advisor in supervision for the Illinois 
Association of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Education. 

Miss EMMA R. KNUDSON, acting 
director of the Division of Music Edu- 
cation, presented four addresses, Sep- 
tember 7 and 8, at the Champaign 
County Institute held at the University 
of Illinois. 


Miss ROSE BURGESS BUEHLER, in- 
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structor and supervising teacher in the 
second grade, was also a speaker at 
Urbana. She spoke on “Reading Ac- 
tivities” and “Social Studies.” 


R. W. FoGLer, assistant professor of 
chemistry, was a member of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association staff in 
the summer workshop which was con- 
ducted at the Colorado College of 
Education, Greeley, last summer. 


JouN E. FRALEY, assistant professor 
of biology gave an illustrated lecture 
on the subject, “Glimpses of Our Na- 
tional Parks,” July 1 in Capen Audi- 
torium. This talk was one of a series 
of faculty addresses given during the 
summer session. During the summer, 
Mr. Fraley also acted as chairman of 
the regional judges for Governor 
Horner’s farm floral contest. 


G. M. PALMER, professor of Eng- 
lish, presented a Fourth of July talk, 
“Which Way, America?” at a com- 
munity gathering in Normal. 


EDWARD R. JOHNSON, associate pro- 
fessor of English, addressed the county 
meeting of the American Legion at 
Danvers last June on the subject, ‘The 
American Point of View.” 


Dr. Lucy LucILeE TASHER, assistant 





professor of history, was the speaker 
at the Gridley meeting of the McLean 
County Federated Women’s Clubs, on 
October 19. Her topic was “Inter- 
national Relations Today.” 


C. A. HARPER, associate professor of 
history, has been busy during the last 
several months working on a national 
committee for the celebration of a 
century of public teaching education. 
Mr. Harper represented Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Ohio. 

C. E. Horton, professor of physical 
education, and EUGENE HILL, instruc- 
tor, together with Don Cash Seaton, 
state supervisor of physical education, 
conducted a physical education institute 
at Weldon Springs on September 2. 
They were assisted by two I. S. N. U. 
students in the demonstration of vari- 
ous phases of the physical education 
program. 

Dr. FreD S. SORRENSON was the 
speaker of the evening at the Illinois 
State Normal University sponsored 
Bloomington union church service held 
as a part of the series of summer union 
church services. He also spoke on the 
topic “Forward Steps” at the autumn 
dinner of the Normal Community 
Council held on October 3. 
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